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hunting or the possibility of a commander becoming 
too prominent by success in war was not encouraged by 
the Senate. The disposition of Numidia after the war 
with Jugurtha shows its indifference to expansion. 
A clearer case is found in its attitude to Mithradates, 
whose aggressive tactics merely brought diplomatic 
protests for a long time. After Sulla was finally sent 
against him and defeated the Pontic forces, no terri- 
tory was taken from the king save the province which 
he had wrested from Rome. Nor did Lucullus, in 
the second campaign against Mithradates, extend 
the Empire, though it is apparent that he intended 
to add Mithradates's kingdom to the newly inherited 
Bithynia and create one province. Yet Syria was given 
back to Antiochus. Lucullus brought on his head 
the wrath of the equites or commercial party in Rome 
by his cancellation of two-thirds of the public debts 
and his regulation of interest charges, and by reforming 
other abuses of the tax-collectors. So great an outcry 
was raised that he was recalled and the capitalists 
secured the appointment of Pompey in the hope of 
speedily ending the war and giving the shareholders 
of the tithe-farming syndicates a chance to recoup 
their losses. The chameleon Pompey — now the agent 
of the equestrian order — became an expansionist 
and his campaigns brought new provinces and six- 
fold tribute. While never violating the fetial law by 
taking the aggressive, his interpretation of the rules 
was most liberal and the theory that conquest gave 
possession was rigidly upheld. 

Caesar was the first candid imperialist of Rome and 
his Gallic compaign is the clearest instance of purely 
aggressive expansion in the histoiy of the Republic. 
His attitude towards the conquered people was that 
of the early Roman statesman. They were not 
revenue-producing subjects but possible candidates 
for full Roman citizenship. It is clear, however, 
that he regarded Gaul as a stepping stone to imperial 
power — a good field for military training and a splendid 
recruiting ground for his legions. 

This summary of Mr. Frank's book can give but 
an approximation of its merits. It needs to be read 
in toto to be appreciated. Very occasionally we feel 
that the writer turns a blind eye or mayhap winks at 
Roman aggression, yet his keen analyses of the politics 
which led to the various steps in expansion are more 
often convincing than not. The book fills a gap in 
the field of Roman History and fills it exceedingly 
well. 
Princeton University. Allan Chester Johnson. 



CAESAR IN THE SECOND YEAR 

The objection to the use of Caesar in the second 
year seems to rest very largely upon the assumption 
that Caesar can be handled there only in the familiar 
traditional fashion. This, of course, is far from 
being true. Already schools here and there are adopt- 
ing the very sensible plan of devoting a year and a half 



to 'beginning Latin', a large part of the added time 
being given to the reading of a graded text. 

Under this regime the student does not undertake 
Caesar until he has developed some real power to read 
the language. Actual experiment is showing that 
students thus trained can cover three or four books of 
Caesar in a single half -year, and with a real apprecia- 
tion of what they are reading. 

If, in addition to this, the teacher is wise enough to 
discard the fetish of Gallic War I-IV and to select 
the material from the whole range of Caesar, most 
of the objections to the use of that author in the second 
year will be fully met. 

For it surely is a mistake, too, to suppose that only 
a teacher who is a genius can handle Caesar success- 
fully in the second year, and that a very expensive 
apparatus is essential to good work. The most valuable 
help for the teacher of Caesar is a first-hand knowledge 
of the writings of Caesar and his continuators. This 
help any teacher can have who is willing to set aside 
the time for it. It is much to be feared that many peo- 
ple are trying to teach Caesar who have hardly glanced 
at the Civil War, to say nothing of the Bellum Alexan- 
drinum or the Bellum Africum. 

It would be an excellent thing if, in every University 
and College where teachers of Latin are trained, 
there should be offered a course in Caesar and his 
continuators in which the student should be required 
to become really acquainted with the text in the large. 
The story that Caesar and his staff officers tell is one 
of compelling interest and replete with striking inci- 
dents — an electric storm, the devices by which the 
enemy polluted the Nile-fed cisterns at Alexandria, 
the assassination of Pompey, the commander-in-chief 
forced to swim for his life, elephants in training for 
battle, and many other things. Personal experience 
with such a class shows how much such work is needed 
and what a change it produces in the attitude of mind 
of the prospective teacher. 

If the High School teacher really knows his subject 
and has himself caught something of the inspiration 
of the theme, it will not require any artificial stimulus 
to make Caesar live, especially if, as suggested above, 
his class has been fully prepared before undertaking 
to read Caesar. 

As a matter of fact we have not yet really given 
Caesar a fair trial under present-day conditions. 
If, after giving him a fair trial, we are unable to main- 
tain his claim to at least a part of the second year, 
it will be time enough then to face the discouraging 
problem of finding a substitute. 

To the scholar who knows the language well it may 
seem an easy task to pick out material suitable for 
second year reading; but the fact has proved to be just 
the reverse. The so-called easy Latin which we hear 
so much about usually proves more difficult for the 
student than does Caesar himself; and, if the Latin is 
really easy, there is apt to be something wrong with 
the subject-matter. After an excursion we usually 
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come circling back again, ready to give at least a part 
of the second year to Caesar. 

Aside from the intrinsic merit of Caesar, there are 
various other considerations that make a sweeping 
change in the reading of the second year undesirable. 
Caesar has held the field so long that he enjoys a pres- 
tige that can never be taken over by a collection of 
miscellaneous readings from which he is excluded. 
And about Caesar there has grown up a very valuable 
and extensive body of helps, very little of which could 
be transferred with advantage to another field. It 
may prove ultimately that a sweeping change must 
be made in the reading of the second year; but it 
would be well to make sure that we are right before 
undertaking such an innovation. 

University of California, , t « , T 

Berkeley, California. H. C. NUTTING. 



CUNAXA AND CTESIPHON 

One who is teaching the annals of warfare found 
in the Gallic War of Caesar and in the Anabasis of 
Xenophon (as to the interest of these works I agree 
with Professor Dennison and Dr. Radin, The Classi- 
cal Weekly 9.81-82, 134-135), may find a wealth 
of material to illustrate them, by following the daily 
papers in their accounts of the World War; see The 
Classical Weekly 8.42-43, 69-70, 73-74, 89-90, 96, 
97-98, 128, 136, 168, 208, 216; 9.24. 

To this impressive array another item may be added, 
in the form of the following Associated Press Corres- 
pondence, dated London, January 31, and clipped 
from the Philadelphia Press of February 14: 

The remarkable stand which has been made by 
Maior General Charles V. F. Townshend and his 
comparatively small body of British troops at Kut-el- 
Amara, Mesopotamia, where for nearly two months 
they have been besieged by a large army of Turks, 
has raised General Townshend to a high place in the 
esteem of the English public. This tar-away vvar 
theater has been watched with the deepest interest 
by those at home since the British repulsed the Turks 
at Ctesiphon and began their retreat to Kut. . . . 

The conflict at Ctesiphon was desperate work and 
the general himself fought as fiercely as any of his 
soldiers, who that day put to flight a body of Ottoman 
troops said to have been six times their number. 
There were critical moments, and it was at these times 
that General Townshend showed himself to be a cool 
and resourceful commander and an able tactician. 
Four times he rallied his men and led them in their 
charges. 

Military critics declare that the victory at Ctesiphon 
was a magnificent one, but that the retreat to Kut will 
equal if not surpass it as a successful military achieve- 
ment under disadvantages of an extraordinary kind. 
It it stated that not only did General Townshend ward 
off the Turks, but he did so with a loss insignificant 
under the circumstances, and he succeeded in taking 
with him all his wounded. 

What a splendid parallel to the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon! Yet with differences: Cyrus entered the 
country from the west, and advanced down the Eu- 
phrates; Townshend entered from the east, and ad- 



vanced up the Tigris; Cyrus was slain in the critical 
battle, but the commander of the Anglo-Indian forces 
survived the conflict. 

But otherwise there is a great similarity. Both 
invasions were made in the face of superior numbers, 
with a small body of European troops assisted by rela- 
tively large forces of Asiatics (Greeks and Persians 
of old, British and Hindus to-day). The important 
battles (Cunaxa and Ctesiphon) were fought along- 
side great rivers (Euphrates and Tigris), within a few 
miles of the great cities which were the objectives of 
the campaigns (Babylon and Bagdad), all in one small 
section of the country. Cyrus's victory was a virtual 
defeat, because of his own death; Townshend suffered 
defeat, but with slight loss of men. Both generals 
took active part in person in the fighting. After the 
battle, we must set Xenophon in Cyrus's place as the 
counterpart to Townshend : then we have the masterly 
retreat amongst swarming enemies, who up to the time 
of writing seem not to have accomplished much against 
their inferior foe. 

One final point of difference, lest an injustice be done: 
the Persian troops of Cyrus deserted to the Great King 
after the battle, but no such traitorous conduct on 
the part of the Hindu soldiery has taken place in the 
present campaign. The resemblances are still suffi- 
ciently striking to lend an added zest to the reading 
of the adventures of the immortal Ten Thousand. 
University of Pennsylvania. ROLAND G. KENT. 



THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 

The Washington Classical Club held a meeting at the 
Colonial School, on the afternoon of Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 19. Professor Charles Knapp, of Barnard College, 
delivered an address on The Teacher's Study of Vergil. 

In earnest and inspiring words Professor Knapp 
urged upon teachers the necessity of possessing a much 
broader knowledge of the subject than that actually in 
use in the class-room. He suggested the reading of 
biographies of Vergil written by Romans, as well as the 
works of the great modern authorities, Sellar, Glover, 
Nettleship, etc. He insisted upon a study of the syntax 
and the root meaning of the Latin words and a transla- 
tion which would render this accurately and not 
obscure the figures involved in the original. 

Professor Knapp, by precept and the example of his 
own exquisite reading of the lines, made teachers see 
the necessity of practice in the art of reading aloud the 
Latin original. He said that the teacher who feels 
that he is tired of teaching the same author year after 
year should pause a while, to search carefully his own 
spirit. He should, by constant study of Latin and of 
life, render himself a new man with power to view the 
subject from a new angle each year; if he does that, he 
will not find the teaching of it from year to year 
monotonous. 

H. May Johnson, 
Corresponding Secretary. 



